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What to Watch for During October 


By Malt Mills 

October is a month of thanksgiving. 
It is a time to rejoice in the bountiful 
harvest with our families and to breathe in 
the splendor of the season. Simply put - 
who can not be stirred by the autumn 
season - it is my favorite time of the year. 
I love the blue skies, restless winds, cool 
nights and smoky smell of the air. There 
is a clarity about it all that makes my 
emotions and memories of fall very vivid. 

To the best of my recollection, 
October often starts out quite warm. In 
fact, it seems to heat up about the end of 
September and continue for a week or 
two before it is all swept away and we 
often get our first frost. 

Fall colors begin to accelerate with 
the coolerw'eatherandusuallypeak during 
Thanksgiving weekend before a complete 
drop occurs in early November. This 
year, with everything early as it is. we 
may experience a full drop by the end of 
October. The color may not only be early 
but it may also be lacklustre as well. 
There are already trees turning brown 
from wilt caused by the very dry summer. 

Several species of exotic (not native 
to our area) deciduous trees and shrubs 
still show green after most have lost their 


leaves. Some examples include European 
Buckthorn and Euonymous, but there are 
native deciduous plants which remain 
green so exercise caution if you feel the 
urge to yank exotics by their roots. 

Fall color is also evident close to the 
ground as the wildflowers put on their 
autumn dance. Many species of 
Goldenrods. Asters and other wildflowers 
sway in the wand in the Dundas Valley, 
along the Pinetum trail adjacent to York 
Road in Dundas, along the rail trails, at 
the top of King's Forest in the Mount 
Albion area, at Christie Conservation Area 
and in other open and roadside places. 
Two books that are helpful in the 
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identification of fall wildflowers are 
Goldenrods of Ontario and Asters of 
Ontario and are available through the 
Biology Department of the University of 
Waterloo. 

There are still plants of interest on the 
forest floor as several species of ferns 
hold on through the frosts. Sensitive Ferns 
are the first to go, hence their name, but 
others can be seen through the month at 
Beverly Swamp and at Dundas and Red 
Hill Valleys or any other extensively 
wooded areas along the Niagara 
Escarpment. 

This year our friends in the plant 
world may be forecasting a harsh and 
snowy winter. You may have noticed 
that, due to the early start and extensive 
hours of sunlight this growing season, 
many plants have produced unusually 
high numbers of fruits, seeds and nuts. A 
high seed set such as this often occurs 
before a cold and snowy winter. 

Watch for squirrels and chipmunks 
to be active on the ground and among the 
branches gathering, storing, and gorging 
themselves in preparation. We can learn 
a lesson from these actions - gather when 
the harvest is good and store it properly in 
case of lean times. Other mammals 
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recognizing the change of season will be 
busy feeding as well. This activity and the 
lack of cover should make several species, 
especially deer, easier to spot. 

Herptiles become increasingly 
difficult to spot as they search out a place 
to spend the winter, although Snapping 
Turtles should still be evident and a few 
others if you take time to look. If looking 
in Lake Ontario streams, continue to watch 
for a possible Chinook Salmon run which 
may start or continue in early October. 

The ff osts take their toll on the insects 
population. Many die, while others '"thaw 
out’ ’ after a frost and become re-active. 
Hairy Caterpillars, such as Woolly Bears, 
will still be wandering in search of a pile 
of logs or a similar nook to over-winter 
and the Monarch Butterfly migration will 
gradually fade to nothing by month's end. 

Find a dark vantage point on the 
evenings of October 8,21 and 22. The 8th 
may produce the Giacobinid meteor 
shower whose last three showings here 
have been 1985, 1952 and 1946. 
Conditions are looking good this year for 
an event that does not happen annually 
October the 21st and 22nd will see pieces 
of comet Halley burning up in our 
atmosphere to create the Orionid meteor 
shower. Throughout the month Jupiter 
and Saturn continue to be bright and 
excellent binocular objects m the evening 
sky. Meteor showers are an uncommon 
and wonderful opportunity to witness 
something extraordinary, don' t miss them. 

Thus far I have neglected to mention 
one of autumns best known spectacles - 
tlie southbound migration of hundreds 
upon thousands of birds. However, 1 can 
only be restrained for so long, so here 
goes. 



By the second w 7 eek of October many 
of the warblers will have left as numbers 
of Yellow'-rumped Warblers increase 
dramatically. Soon 9 of 10 warblers will 
be Yellow-rumped while Palm Warblers 
remain fairly easy to find and a few 
Orange-crowned Warblers quietly pass 
through. The overgrown trail out to the 
willows on the South Shore of Cootes 
Paradise becomes probably the best place 
locally to find warblers. 

As the warblers move out, the 
sparrows are ushered in to take their 
places. By late September Dark-eyed 
Juncos, White-crowned and White- 
throated Spar.ows have begun to arrive. 
Many of the Juncos remain while the 
White-crowns pass through fairly quickly 
and the White-throats thin out by early 
November. A few White-throats and the 
occasional White-crown will spend the 
winter here. 

A walk through the tall reeds and 
cattails on the w est side of Paradise Pond 
in Dundas Marsh should turn up at least 
one Nelson's Sharp-tailed Sparrow. These 
dark, short-tailed and orange-faced birds 
pass through here annually in small 


numbers during the first 2 or 3 weeks in 
October. 

Other short and medium-distance 
migrants are moving with these sparrows. 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets, American 
Robins, Cedar Waxw ings, House Finches. 
Hermit Thrushes. Winter Wrens, Eastern 
Bluebirds, Fox Sparrow's and others are 
often seen together in woodland edges 
and overgrown areas. Areas that are quite 
overgrown and contain many berry 
bearing plants are good places to look for 
these birds. 

Some notable locales include: 
Christie Conservation Area; Dundas, Red 
Hill and Hendrie Valleys, North Shore 
Cootes Paradise; Dundas Marsh and the 
Willow's; as well as Bronte and Burloak 
woods. Check wet w'oods through the 
Flamborough area for Rusty Blackbirds 
which often gather in numbers. These 
areas will likely produce many of the 
species mentioned above as well as others. 

Passerines that frequent field and 
shoreline habitats, specifically Homed 
Larks, Snow Buntings and American 
Pipits begin to arrive by mid-month. Do 
not forget to check areas of conifers, 
alders, and other seed producing trees for 
possible "winter finches’". These species 
of crossbills, siskins, grosbeaks and 
finches wander in response to food abun¬ 
dance and availability. With the high seed 
set this year and a predicted harsh winter 
it will be interesting to see what they do. 

October is an excellent month to be at 
Woodland Cemetery'. An early morning 
tnp here, especially following the passage 
of a cold front should yield a good number 
and variety of migrants. Several species 
previously mentioned such as Robins, 
House Finches, Bluebirds and Red¬ 
winged Blackibrds are moving in flocks 
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along with Grackles, Crows, wood¬ 
peckers, finches, hawks, shorebirds and 
who can predict what else. Even large 
morning flights of White-breasted 
Nuthatches have been noted and unusual 
birds are often seen. In brief: get up. go to 
Woodland, look up, enjoy. 

As the number of smaller birds aloft 
begins to diminish as midday approaches, 
the raptor flight often picks up. Woodland 
Cemetery, High Level Bridge and 
Clappison's Comer’s continue to be the 
spots. Watch for the last Broad-winged 
Hawks in early October which also ends 
the peak time for Ospreys. Merlins and 
Peregrines. Moderate numbers of Kestrels 
and Sharp-shinned Hawks can be seen 
while Cooper’s Hawks and Turkey 
Vultures peak around Thanksgiving. 

Vultures tend to fly comparatively 
low and seem to like the escarpments. A 
good Vulture flight can reach several 
hundred individuals. 

Towards the end of the month as 
things really begin to cool off watch for 
the late season hawks: Red-tailed, Rough- 


Ontario Field Ornithologists 
Annual General Meeting 

Saturday, October 17, 1998 

Canada Centre for Inland Waters, 
Burlington 
8:00 am -4:00 pm 

Featuring talks by Ken Abraham on 
Ontario Geese and Bruce Mactavish 
on Gull Identification 
Bird Quiz. Book Sale and 
Distinguished Ornithologists Award 
presentation to Ross James. 
Tickets are $ 15 and are available at 
the door. 


legged and Red-shouldered Hawks, 
Northern Goshawks and Golden Eagles 
all lead this changing of the guard along 
with Northern Harriers and Bald Eagles 
in smaller numbers. 

The lakeshore continues to be active 
with many of the more common diving 
ducks beginning to arrive. Watch for both 
Scaup, Redhead, Canvasback, Ring¬ 
necked Duck, Bufflehead, all three species 
of Scoter, Common Goldeneye and 
Common and Red-breasted Mergansers. 
With the ducks will be Common and Red- 
throated Loons and Homed and Red¬ 
necked Grebes. 

Canada Geese are on the move along 
with smaller numbers of Snow Geese and 
Brant. Watch for Brant along the lakeshore 
in the same east and northeast winds that 
bring pelagic birds to the western end of 
Lake Ontario. WatchforPomarine Jaegers 
which are more likely during October 
than they were in September. 

Keep looking for shorebirds. 
Numerous species include Dunlin, 
Pectoral Sandpipers and Greater 
Yellowlegs, while less common but likely 
are Red Phalarope, Long-billed 
Dowitchers, lingering juvenile Short¬ 
billed Dowitchers and juvenile Hudsonian 
Godwits. Several of the species that I 
mentioned in the September article will 
still be around and the same locations 
should still be productive. 

A fall hike with friends and family is 
always a pleasant and rewarding 
experience. Take advantage of the season 
and enjoy the fresh air. 

I would like to thank the following 
individuals for generously sharing their 
knowledge with me to make this column 
a possibility: Christine Bishop. Rob 


Dobos, Bruce Duncan, John Hannah, 
Margaret Walton and Pam Watts. If 
anyone has any contributions for the 
months of November and/or December 
please contact me before the October 
meeting at: Matthew Mills (905) 627- 
7173. Thank you. ^ 

Canoe Queen's Park 

Have you tried canoeing at the 
Ontario legislature? On Saturday, 
October 24th, the Partnership for Public 
Lands is holding a Portage for 
Wilderness at Queen’s Park to 
demonstrate support for wilderness 
protection in Ontario. At noon there 
will be a portage of canoes around the 
legislature buildings, followed by guest 
speakers and entertainers. 

The Partnership is a coalition of 
three groups - World Wildlife Fund 
Canada, Wildlands League, and the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists - 
who are monitoring the provincial 
government’s Lands for Life process. 

The purpose of the Portage for 
Wilderness event is to promote public 
awareness and ensure that the 
government keeps its promiseto protect 
15 to 20% of Ontario’s crown land 
within the "Lands for Life" area. 

The Partnership is also organizing 
canoe-signing events across the 
province to reach supporters who 
cannot attend the October 24 event. 

If you can assist in setting up a 
canoe-signing, or want more 
information about Portage for 
Wilderness, contact Andrea Kettle at 
the Federation of Ontario Naturalists 
at 1-800-440-2366 or by email at 
<julieo@ontarionature.org>. ^ 
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Falcon Watch '98 - Another Successful Year 


By members of the HNC 
Falcomvatch Team 

As most members know, in 
March of this year the adult 
Peregrine Falcon pair returned to 
the Hamilton Sheraton Hotel nest 
site for the fourth year in a row . 
Four chicks were bom between 
May first and fourth. By May 25 
the chicks were big enough to be 
banded, a task performed by HNC 
member and experienced 
climber, Rick Folkes, and his 
climbing partner John Miller. 

Falcon Watch '98 really got 
underway on June 3 when the 
first dawn to dusk shift of 
volunteer watchers took up 
stations in the Hamilton- 
Wentworth Board of Education 
parking lot opposite the Sheraton. 
The team of more than 40 
volunteers was led by 
Coordinator Angela Wilson, w ho 
w'as assisted by Lead Monitors 



often unsure of who w'as flying 
w'here. The positive side ofthis was 
that it allowed the volunteers to 
concentrate on the most important 
part of the Falcon Watch, know ing 
how many birds were in sight and 
their locations. This made the job 
easier for the monitors as they were 
not trying to meet an artificial and 
meaningless requirement. As long 
as six birds - 4 brown and 2 not - 
w'ere in sight, they' knew' they had 
them all! 

The popular reasoning for not 
having to rescue any birds in 1998 
w'as that the chicks w'ere quite a bit 
older when they' finally flew than 
they w'ere in 1997, perhaps by as 
much as five days. Freedom, the 
first to go, w'as approximately 41 
days old when he flew'. The others 
to follow' were Highrise, Navigator, 
and Phoenix at about 43,45, and 47 
days old respectively. The actual 
age of the 1997 chicks when they' 


Don Gleig and Mike Street. 

The first chick took to the air 
at 7:50 am on June 10 - a ham this one. 
waiting for a Discovery Channel TV crew' 
to be on site! The last bird flew six days 
later, at 4:00 pm on June 16. The most 
significant difference over previous years 
w'as that in 1998 the Falcon Watch team 
did not have to perform any rescues, 
compared to one rescue in 1995. and three 
chicks picked up on four different 
occasions in 1997. 

The close contact, especially m 1997, 
allowed observers to leam more about the 
birds and made it easier to keep track of 
which chick w as which and what it was 


doing or had done. In 1998, with no 
rescues necessary, it was more difficult 
for the monitors to be sure that a given 
bird was actually the one w hich had been 
assigned a specific name. When the birds 
were banded on May 25, names chosen in 
a public contest were assigned and 
recorded against the band numbers. 
Because there were no differences in the 
bands put on the birds, there is absolutely 
no way of being sure that the same names 
were assigned to them when they actually 
flew from the nest ledge. 

To a certain extent then, in 1998 a 
chick was a chick, and volunteers were 


first flew is unknown, but it seemed 
as though they had flown at an 
earlier age than the 1998 birds. The 
difference in ages before the first fight 
could be because of the adults, who are 
learning and gain parenting experience 
every' year, and seem to be keeping the 
chicks in the nest until they are more 
developed and ready to fly. 

On a sad note, w'e have to report that 
Freedom and an American Kestrel with 
whom he was battling w'ere both killed 
several weeks later w hen they' flew into a 
building during the fight. 

Thanks again to all of members of the 
Falcon Watch '98 Team for another great 
effort. j|| 
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Meaningful Work and Technology 


by Robert Bateman 
Next to environmental degradation, 
the disappearance of meaningful work 
is the most important problem facing 
not only Canada but the United States 
and indeed the whole world. 


the true foundations of society. If the 
foundations are unsound, how could 
society be sound? Unless we change our 
philosophy, this trend seems tragically 
unstoppable. First should come the 
values, then should come the technolog}'. 


A human being needs to be 
productively and usefully engaged with 
both hands and brains. Since the mid- 
19th century we have been giving jobs 
to machines. 

At the end of the 20th century' this 
trend has reached a fever pitch in killing 
not only jobs for hands, but now jobs for 
brains: with user-friendly software and 
modems, these jobs are now migrating 
to low wage areas and they will not 
come back until our wages reach the 
level of those in Mexico or Asia. 

Technology and computers are 
sweeping through factories and office 
towers like job-killing viruses. 
Transnational corporations and free 
trade deals are accelerating this process. 

The real problems facing this planet 
are not economic or technical, they are 
philosophical. Our high capital, low 
labour philosophy is pauperizing North 
America with downsizing and 
rationalizing for “efficiency”. In the 
long run this philosophy will be very' 
costly and inefficient because it will 
destroy our consumer base, human self- 
respect and other delicate psychological 
structures of society. It is now also 
destroying our tax base just at a time 
when a damaged society' needs more 
support. It is making governments 
helpless and irrelevant. 

We cannot get out of this dangerous 


Bob Bateman's Box 

A regular contribution from the 
renowned Canadian painter and 
environmentalist. Robert Bateman, is a 
former editor of the Wood Duck and 
Conservation Director of the HNC. 


trend with more growth or retraining for 
“new” jobs. The planet has taken almost 
all of the “growth” it can stand. Most of 
our problems are a result of rapid growth. 
We have overproduction and declining 
demand along with unemployment and 
depletion of resources. As a result of this 
and overcapitalization, our forests, 
fisheries and family farms are in ruins. 
And our cities are disaster areas. As for 
retraining - the costs are astronomical 
and courses are out of date almost 
immediately due to too rapidly evolving 
technology. 

There has been a silly myth that we 
can keep giving jobs to machines and 
new', meaningful jobs will replace the old 
ones. It is now clear that this is not true. 
The “everything is temporary' - take 
nothing for granted” new economy will 
continue to produce an inner conviction 
of insecurity’ and uselessness. 

This is obviously dangerous and 
expensive in human and financial terms. 
There is a steady rise in crime, substance 
abuse, family violence, violence among 
young people, teenage suicide, 
homelessness, soup kitchens and food 
banks. The reason for this dismal picture 
is directly connected to a growing lack of 
meaningful work. 

Next to the family, it is work and the 
relationships established by' w'ork that are 


The Luddites were a group in 
England who strongly protested the 
displacement of hand w'ork by industrial 
textile machines. They correctly 
predicted the end of a way of life and the 
destruction of the vitality of their towns 
and villages. Although the Luddites’ 
tactics and timing were off, they were 
right. This displacement and destruction 
has now reached a global scale. 

The two most frightening words 
these days are “global economy” - 
which basically means leaving the 
destiny of everyone in the world in the 
hands of multinational buccaneers with 
their free-roving electronics. Like true 
pirates, they have no sense of place or 
permanence. 

In modem, high-tech war, a distant 
enemy can push a button and destroy 
thousands of lives. In modem high-tech 
business, distant company bureaucracy 
can and does push a button and destroys 
the livelihood of thousands. The world 
seems to be moving in a direction w'hich 
will be boring, ugly and dangerous. 

Is it a good idea to leave the lives of 
all the people in the w'orld plus all the 
plants and animals in the hands of these 
buccaneers? Do we want to completely 
eliminate self-reliance, loyalty and 
dedication? 


We need some law' and order at the 
international level. Rather than job 
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retraining, we need philosophy 
retraining. We should challenge old, 
destructive orthodoxies about growth 
being good : bigger being better, and 
new being always superiorto traditional. 

During the 20th century we have 
been throwing out tire bath water and 
the baby, and being proud of it. It is like 
being in a canoe in rapids: we have the 
choice to steer or not to steer, we do not 
have the choice to get out of the canoe. 
The direction in which we are moving 
with frightening speed is clearly 
dangerous and unsustainable. 

We should promote such radical 
ideas as small is beautiful, self-reliance, 
lower capital - higher labour input and 
job-sharing, and aim for a sense of 
permanence in our lives, jobs and 
communities. Maybe there is even a 
place for protectionism. As we move 
into the 21st century we must pick and 
choose to create a new orientation of 
science and technology towards "small 
is beautiful" and a human scale. 

Anyone who thinks we can continue 
riding unchecked on this high 
technolog}' band wagon to a better world 
is truly living in an "Alice in 
Wonderland" u'orld. §H 



A Naturalist’s Delight - Right Next Door! 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 
and Brian McHattie 

Braving the plummeting value of our 
Canadian loonie against the U.S dollar, 
we headed south for the weekend earlier 
this summer, to western New York state. 
Other than trips along the 1-90 to 
destinations further afield, neither of us 
had ever ventured into this part of the 
state. We were pleasantly surprised by 
what we found. 

A friend of ours w'ho is at college in 
Seneca Falls had suggested that we stop 
at Letchworth State Park. For $4US per 
vehicle (w'hich pales in comparison to 
admission fees at some of our local 
attractions), we w'ere treated to spectacular 
views of three waterfalls along the 
Genesee River, as w'ell as a brief talk on 
the history of the area and entrance to the 
museum. 

The museum explains the history' 
and traditions of the Six Nations native 
peoples whose ancestral homelands centre 
on the Finger Lakes district of New York 
State; it also houses a woolly mammoth 
skeleton. 

From Seneca Falls, highway 89 winds 
its way south along the picturesque 
western shore of Cayuga Lake. Along the 
way, w'e spotted a wild turkey and her 
brood just off the road. 

The highway leads to Ithaca, recently 
voted the most liberal town in the USA, 
but best known to birders as the home of 
Cornell University' and the w'orld-famous 
Laboratory of Ornithology'. 

The display at the Lab consisted of 
the beautiful early bird paintings of Louis 


Fuertes Agassiz, and stories about the 
origins of the Lab, in particular a feature 
on the earliest bird song recordings 
conducted through Cornell. Of note was 
an immaculate stuffed passenger pigeon. 

The glassed rear wall offers a lovely 
view of the adjacent created marsh, 
teeming with songbirds, wading birds, 
waterfowl - and purple loosestrife! The 
trail system around the Lab winds through 
Sapsucker Woods, a mature maple-beech 
forest. 

We did spot some Ontario license 
plates in the parking lot at our final stop, 
Watkins Glen State Park. The gorge trail 
is fantastic, featuring a narrow chasm of 
rushing water falling over many small 
waterfalls into delicately-carved plunge 
pools. The high degree of moisture makes 
for a rainforest-like habitat. 

On the way back to the car we spotted 
many early migrants, including a lone 
Junco being chased around by some Song 
Sparrow's. 

We didn't have nearly enough time 
on this brief journey to explore all the 
little towns, attractions and natural areas 
that caught our attention. We have vowed 
to return sometime soon. 

Though western New York is closer 
to us than Algonquin Park or even 
Muskoka, its treasures don't draw nearly 
as many southern Ontarians. 

Perhaps next time you’re considering 
a weekend away, you’ll look into a trip 
east into New York. Even given the 
current dismal exchange rate, our 
neighbouring state has lots to offer! 
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A Natural Pond in your Backyard 


by Rose Petersen 

Once the pond was prepared and 
filled with water we put in plants right 
away. It looked rather sterile as the water 
was crystal clear, you could see every' fold 
in the liner as well as the pots that held the 
plants. I had to learn patience (and I can 
hear Ian laughing!) Especially in the pond 
itself, one has to wait for several seasons 
for things to truly naturalise. 

Metamorphosis takes time. Time has 
to pass in order for a build-up of material 
to cover the liner for aesthetic reasons as 
well as providing places for life to establish 
itself. Good plants we used for naturalizing 
were Marsh Marigold, Water Plantain, 
Arrowhead, bog bean, Floating Heart and 
small wild grasses. They easily find nooks 
and crannies in which to set down roots. 

It does not take much time for 
creatures to move in on their own. Water 
Striders, Boatmen, and Water Beetles 
come fairly' soon. When you buy plants 
there are inevitably snails attached. 1 
thought the Fisher Spider came 
on his own but since we have 
never seen another. I guess he 
must have come on a plant. But 
with pond life comes what we 
would term “pests.’‘ 

We made the mistake of 
putting in great Trapdoor snails. 

We loved to watch them moving 
along, and we could see them 
clearly in this early stage. So 
could the Raccoons. Snails gone, 
just empty shells on the flagstone 
the next morning. 

Our primary problem has 
been the Raccoons. We don’t 
have fish as they draw Raccoons 


Metamorphosis: Pad II 

like a magnet. Great Blue Herons are also 
always on the lookout for fish. It would be 
a neat sight to see a Great Blue in our back 
yard, but we will just settle for them flying 
over occasionally, as they do. 

Twice we have had a Kingfisher pass 
by. We have heard that Raccoons like to 
eat Pickerel Weed, so we have done 
without that beautiful and hardy native 
plant. We have tried to avoid problems to 
minimise fuss. 

Not only did the Raccoons take the 
snails, even the small pond ones, but to 
get at them they turned over the rocks 
along the edge and knocked over plants. 
We were not pleased. I tried putting down 
both hot pepper sauce and cayenne pepper 
along the flagstones. Our friend, Ursula, 
helped me cope with Raccoons. She just 
laughs and says thatthey are part of nature 
and we might as well enjoy watching 
their antics. So I’ve tried to take them in 


my stride. 

What has happened is that over time, 
the pots are now' solid with growth and do 
not tip over. In fact when I want to take 
something out, it is a bit of a job to get it 
out. The rocks along the edge have been 
adjusted to the Raccoon’s liking and they 
don’t get so messed up. The pond has 
matured and there are plenty of places for 
snails and other creatures to hide. 

Plants can be “pests” too. It is 
difficult to weed out perfectly good plants; 
but most water plants are extremely 
vigorous and they will take over if not 
controlled. We put in six strands of 
Elodea, (often seen in goldfish bowls). It 
was a bad mistake as we found it is a pest 
oxygenator and is far too vigorous for a 
garden pond. 

Another mistake I made was to allow 
some wild cattail to take root. They have 
been known to dig right through the 
toughest liners. That would have been an 
expensive mistake! Fortunately we got it 
out in time and didn’t have to 
pay that price. The garden 
places that sell pond plants have 
a miniature (micro) cattail. This 
has to suffice, and its seed is 
nice in a dried flower 
arrangement. 

We have created a good 
balance between bog, shallow 
water, floating and submerged 
species. This creates a small 
ecosystem that maintains itself 
without the use of any 
chemicals. Awaterfall is agood 
way to keep the pond full of 
oxygen but I don’t personally 
care for water noise. Since our 
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pond surface is large enough, there haven't 
been any problems. I am also glad we 
built the pond m a sunny location as tree 
litter would be a problem. As it is, leaves 
blow in and have to be removed. 

We get tremendous enjoyment from 
the plants, birds and insects the pond 
attracts. Just this past couple of weeks 
two leopard frogs have found our pond 
We hope they are going to hibernate and 
mate in the spring. There is always 
something new to look forward to. 

Plant Puzzle 

Thanks to Pam Watts of the Plant 
Study Group for sending on these brain 
teasers. The one-word answers for each 
can be found on page 37. 

1. Parts of a plant (plural) or to exit. 

2. Tree species and ski resort 

3. North American gum tree and Elvis' 
hometown 

4. Aromatic evergreen or type of chest 

5. Type of leaf and type of fracture 

6. Nodding Lily family member or 
wiseman’s mark (2 words) 

7. In the Bedstraw family or Wally. 
Beaver, June and Ward 

8. Evergreen groundcover with that 
fresh mouth taste 

9. Tubular extension of a flower or 
cowboy’s garb 

10. Longish flower cluster or slam 
dunk 

11. Part of the stamen that holds the 
pollen 

12. From the Mallow family or popular 
dairy products 

13. Round or buttonlike centre of a 
composite flower 


Reviewing the Objects of the HNC 


By Pierre Arnold 

(Editor's Note: A committee 
composed of Jean Stollard, Pierre Arnold, 
Walter Muma and Don McFadyen is 
reviewing the constitution of the Club. 
Here Vice-President Pierre Arnold 
presents some of its suggestions) 

Ob jects are often thrown around, and 
that's exactly w'hat members should do 
with these ones, but with some objectivity- 
in mind! Members will see that revision 
is necessary to the Objects of the Club to 
bring them into synchronisation with 
current practice not only in accounting 
and law, but in general, to bring them up 
to date to run our charitable organisation 
by volunteers. Objects are the life-blood 
of the Club; they encompass the reason 
for being a Member. 

Please take some quality time to 
examine the table on the next page and 
submit your thoughts to any member of 
the By-Law Committee. But before you 
feel the urge to take out your red pen and 
edit such things as vagueness, repetition, 
or any other no-no, read the Rules on 
Objects. Please don’t change the rules! 

The left-hand column show's our 
Objects as they are today . The middle 
column shows the proposed warding with 
changes. The right-hand column gives an 
explanation. “No material changes'’ 
means no real change in meaning or intent 
notwithstanding editorial changes, gender 
changes, removal of redundant w'ords. 
and addition of w'ords meant to clarify or 
give modem meaning. 

Your by-law committee does not think 
that there is any need to make any material 
changes to the objects of the Club, that is. 


change the entire meaning of any of the 
Objects. However, your committee is 
ready to listen to any- enlightened Objects 
thrown at them. 

For the HNC to qualify as a charity', 
the “objects” of the Club must meet the 
requirements of the Charities Accounting 
Act. There are four main charitable 
purposes, our Club meets two of them: 
Benefit to the community- not including 
(2) relief of poverty, (3) religion, and (4) 
education; and Education. This purpose 
is not a prime object. 

Precise objects are quite difficult to 
formulate, and even more difficult to 
revise if objects are not drafted well in the 
beginning. Here are some pointers. 

1. All objects must be charitable! 
Incidental pow-ers (such as investing in a 
GIC) which in themselves are not 
charitable will not deprive the Club of its 
status. However, if any of the incidental 
powers become prime, the Board is 
obliged to seek direction from the Court. 

2. The public benefit test of an object 
must be perceived as a benefit to a 
sufficiently large segment of the 
community to constitute a public purpose. 

3. The objects must not be stated in 
ambiguous or obscure language. Vague 
terminology that can be interpreted as 
promoting both charitable and non- 
charitable purposes should be avoided. 
Broad meaning w-ords are infinitely better 
than the use of limiting narrow terms. 

4. Reasons or motives for our Club s 
purpose are immaterial and should not be 
seen in the objects. 

Objects are in order of priority, the 
first being prime. 
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HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB - BY-LAW No. 1 

Current 

Proposed Change 

Explanation 

A by-law relating generally to the 
conduct of the affairs of HAMILTON 
NATURALISTS’ CLUB incorporated 
by Letters Patent under the seal of the 
Provincial secretary dated the 28“’ day 
of January, 1959; amended by 
Supplementary' Letters Patent dated the 
2 nd of July, 1964: further amended by 
Supplementary' Letters Patent dated 
November 18 th , 1977; having as its 
objects within the Regional 
Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 
(formerly the Count}' of Wentworth) 
and vicinity'. 

A by-law relating generally to the conduct 
of the affairs of the HAMILTON 
NATURALISTS’ CLUB incorporated by 
Letters Patentunder the seal ofthe Provincial 
Secretary dated the 28“’ day of January, 
1959; amended by Supplementary' Letters 
Patent dated the 2 nd of July, 1964; further 
amended by Supplementary' Letters Patent 
dated November 18 th , 1977; and further 
amended by Supplementary Letters Patent 
dated, (Date pending) 1999, having as its 
objects within the Regional Municipality 
of Hamilton-Wentworth (formerly the 
County' of Wentworth) and vicinity. 

Changes to Objects: 

The Club will have to apply for 
Supplementary Letters Patent to change 
theobjects ofthe Club. Revision to wording 
is less complicated. 

There is no intent to change materially the 
objects of the Chib. The changes take into 
account that terminology or words or 
subjects have come into greater usage 
such as preservation, eco-systems, and 
environment; or that they have become 
outdated or narrow in meaning, such as, 
wild-life, bus hikes, Audubon screen tours. 

Objects The objects as written in Letters Patent and Supplementary Letters Patent take precedent. | 

a) To foster, promote, develop, 
encourage and extend protection to 
animal and plant life, and to stimulate 
public interest in nature and 
conservation; 

a) To foster, promote, develop, encourage 
and extend protection to animals, plant life, 
and natural areas of land, water, or air; and 
to stimulate education and public interest in 
nature, conservation, and preservation of 
natural areas. 

Extend protection to ‘ ‘natural areas ”. It is 
impossible to protect animals and plants 
without extension to natural areas. 

Add “education”. 

Add “preservation of natural areas” 

b) To acquire greater knowledge ofplant 
and animal life and their relation to 
conservation; 

b) To acquire greater knowledge of plant 
and animal life and habitat and their relation 
to conservation, environment, and eco¬ 
systems. 

Add “habitat”, “environment” and “eco¬ 
systems”. Over the years, these three 
words have developed in usage, and would 
inherently be in the meaning of 
conservation years ago. 

c) To acquire from time to time and to 
hold lands in the County of Wentworth 
and immediate vicinity as wild life 
sanctuaries; and 

c) To acquire from time to time and to hold 
lands in and around the cities of Hamilton 
and Burlington, and immediate vicinity' as 
nature sanctuaries or nature preserves. 

Add “Burlington”. The political 
boundary between Hamilton and 
Burlington is unfortunate. However, the 
Club needs to recognise that many of our 
leading supporters ofthe Club past, present, 
and future come from Burlington. Add 
“naturepreserves ’ ’ to reinforce protection. 

d)To sponsor, conduct, and/or to 
operate weekend nature camps, nature 
exhibitions, Audubon screen tours, bus 
hikes and similar activities. 

d) To sponsor, conduct, and/or to operate 
nature camps, nature exhibitions, nature 
presentations, field events and similar 
activities. 

Delete “weekend” that restricts. 

Delete “Audubon screen tours” which 
are no longer available and substitute 
“nature presentations” which 
encompasses similar activities however 
conceived. HI 
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Migration Monitoring and Banding Report 
Spring 1998 - Selkirk Provincial Park 


by John Miles 

The third year of operation of the 
Selkirk Provincial Park field station of 
the Haldimand Observatory commenced 
on March 9th and ended June 6th. The 
station was manned daily during this time 
period with banding taking place on 86 
days. Twenty volunteers spent one or 
more days assisting with the station. 

Except for days of extreme winter 
w'eather in mid-March when banding w'as 
not carried out, the station was operated 
from one half hour before sunrise for a 
minimum of six hours. 

February was the warmest on record 
with no recorded snowfall. The 
abnormally warm weather continued 
through March 9th. Winter conditions 
returned on the 10th and continued until 
the 24th of March w'hen Spring-like 
conditions returned. By the end of March, 
summer temperatures were being 


recorded. April was warm and dry. This 
pattern continued into May resulting in 
the vegetation growth being two to three 
W'eeks ahead of normal. 

The Selkirk field station has operated 
in the same location in the south west 
comer of the park since it began in 1996. 
The census route and study area also 
remain the same 

Banding was carried out using 15 
mist nets, 3 ground traps and a Jay trap 
using the same net lanes as in 1996 and 
1997. Forty-six percent of the 4-panel 
Finnish nets w'ere replaced this year by 5- 
panel Polish nets which proved to be 
more wind resistant. With the cross winds 
encountered among the pines, the Polish 
nets seemed more suitable for this location. 
The number of ground traps was reduced 
to three because a ‘portable’ Jay trap was 
erected and placed in operation. 

The first noticeable passerine 


migration occurred April 3rd w'hen a 
small flight of Golden-crowned Kinglets 
and Slate-coloured Juncos were noted. 
This w'as repeated April 6th and 7th. 
April 13th saw a small flight of Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets, Golden-crowmed 
Kinglets and Hermit Thrushes. The major 
movement of the spring detected at Selkirk 
occurred April 29th w'hen 124 birds were 
banded. Ruby-crowned Kinglets, Hennit 
Thrushes and White-throated Sparrows 
were the prime species involved. 

May started off with a good 
movement on the 1st of Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets, Hermit Thrushes and White- 
throated Sparrows. A steady flight was 
detected of Ruby-crowned Kinglets and 
White-throated Sparrow's from May 4th 
to 7th inclusive. May 13th-15th saw' a 
general flight of assorted species. Bird 
movement was quiet until May 24-25 
when a few thrushes came through. 

Overall May w'as very quiet 
in comparison to 1996 and 1997. 
With the clear nights and south 
winds, the birds appear to have 
migrated right over the area with 
no adverse weather conditions to 
produce groundings. 180 species 
of birds were recorded in the area 
during the study period. 

Banding results: 1222 birds 
of 72 species were banded at 
Selkirk in 1998. This was a 
decrease of over 400 from 1997. 
Most numerous species in 1998 
were White-throated Sparrow's 
with 171 banded, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets with 150 and Slate- 
coloured Juncos with 114. Six 
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species were banded for the first time at 
Selkirk. They were Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, 
Eastern Kingbird, Carolina Wren, Eastern 
Towhee and Vesper Sparrow. See the 
table for complete listings of banded birds 
along with 1996 and 1997 results. 

Retraps: Retraps are birds banded 
but recaptured at the same location within 
90 days of being banded. In 1998, 128 
birds were retrapped one or more days 
after being banded. Some were regularly 
retrapped, up to 20 times. 

Returns: Returns are birds banded at 
the site in prior years. In 1998, 44 birds 
were retrapped which were returns. The 
following table shows the year they were 
originally banded. 

Answers to plant puzzle 

1. Leaves 

2. Aspen 

3. Tupelo 

4. Cedar 

5. Compound 

6. Solomon’s Seal 

7. Cleavers 

8. Wintergreen 

9. Spur 

10. Spike 

11. Anther 

12. Cheeses 

13. Disk 


Species 1996 1997 

Yellow-shafted Flicker 1 

Blue Jay 3 

Black-capped Chickadee 2 3 

American Robin 3 1 

Yellow Warbler 6 2 

Northern Cardinal 2 2 

Song Sparrow 6 

Swamp Sparrow 1 

Slate-coloured Junco 2 

Red-winged Blackbird 5 

Brown-headed Cowbird 1 1 

Baltimore Oriole 3 


There were no foreign returns (birds 
banded at other stations) captured this 
year. At the time of writing, no birds 
banded at Selkirk this year have been 
recovered at other locations. In 1997 there 
were two such recoveries. A Black- 
throated Blue Warbler, adult female, 
banded on May 19,1997, was recovered 
on September 15, 1997 in Cheetowago, 
New York. An American Redstart (after 
second year male) banded on May 20, 
1997 was recovered on October 23,1997 
in Lawndale, North Carolina. 

Visitor days at the banding site in 
spring 1998 totalled 103. In addition, 
fieldtripsfortheNorfolkFieldNaturalists 
and the Ontario Field Botanists were 
conducted through the banding area after 
the station had closed for the day. Two 


groups were given banding demon¬ 
strations - the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists and Dunnville Public School. 
There was also a brief visit to the banding 
areaby the Dunnville 2nd Scouting group. 

I would like to extend my appreciation 
to Parks Ontario, the Long Point Region 
Conservation Authority and the park 
contractor, Hans Lutzi, for permission to 
band in the park. This project was 
financially supported by the James L. 
Baillie Memorial Fund of Bird Studies 
Canada with funds raised through the 
annual Baillie Birdathon; and by Canada 
Trust’s Friends of the Environment 
Foundation; and by the Haldimand Bird 
Observatory’s friends and members 
whose individual donations were greatly 
appreciated. 

The volunteers, without whose 
assistance the station’s operation would 
have been very difficult were: Jamie Miles 
and John Whitford (1-2 weeks); Ann 
Miles and Steve Miles (1-3 days); and 
Judith Brown, Tom Crooks, Floyd Deiter, 
Wendy Deijugin, Dave Don, Audrey 
Heagy, Wolfgang Luft, Gerald 
McNaughton, George Pond, Shirely Pond, 
Bill Pratt, Bill Smith, Heather Whitford, 
Marg Whitford, Frankie Woodrow and 
Teny' Woodrow. 

Complete banding results for the past 
3 years are provided in the table below. 


Species 

1996 1997 1998 

Total 

Species 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Total 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

1 1 

2 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 


2 

1 

3 

Cooper's Hawk 

1 1 

2 

Downy Woodpecker 



4 

4 

American Woodcock 

3 

3 

Northern (Y.-S.) Flicker 

8 

5 

5 

18 

Mourning Dove 

1 8 1 

10 

Eastern Wood Pewee 

4 

5 


9 

Black-billed Cuckoo 

1 

1 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 

5 

3 


8 

Eastern Screech-owl 

1 

1 

Traill's Flycatcher 

5 

4 

4 

13 

Long-eared Owl 

1 

1 

Least Flycatcher 

16 

26 

3 

45 

Red-bellied Woodpecker 

1 

1 

Eastern Phoebe 

1 

1 

2 

4 
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Species 

Eastern Kingbird 
Blue Jay 

Black-capped Chickadee 
Red-breasted Nuthatch 
White-breasted Nuthatch 
Brown Creeper 
Carolina Wren 
House Wren 
Winter Wren 
Marsh Wren 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
Veery 

Gray-cheeked Thrush 
Swainson's Thrush 
Hermit Thrush 
Wood Thrush 
American Robin 
Gray Catbird 
Brown Thrasher 
Cedar Waxwing 
European Starling 
White-eyed Vireo 
Blue-headed Vireo 
Warbling Vireo 
Philadelphia Vireo 
Red-eyed Vireo 
Bluewvinged Warbler 
Tennessee Warbler 
Orange-crowned Warbler 
Nashville Warbler 
Yellow Warbler 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 
Magnolia Warbler 
Cape May Warbler 
Black-throated Blue Warbler 
Yellow-rumped (Myrtle) 
Black-throated Green Warbler 
Blackburnian Warbler 
Pine Warbler 


1996 

1997 

1998 

Total 



2 

2 

2 

8 

7 

17 

7 

14 

12 

33 

1 

4 

1 

6 

1 


1 

2 

4 

39 

10 

53 

10 

12 

2 

24 

5 

17 

21 

43 


10 

3 

13 

17 

63 

73 

153 

35 

121 

150 

306 

21 

48 

22 

91 

13 

7 

11 

31 

64 

73 

35 

172 

54 

43 

65 

162 

14 

20 

14 

48 

37 

76 

60 

173 

41 

42 

38 

121 

3 

3 

2 

8 


3 


3 


2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

6 

2 

2 


4 


2 


2 

7 

1 


8 

2 


1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4 

22 

11 

3 

36 

70 

27 

10 

107 

8 

6 

2 

16 

66 

103 

24 

193 

2 



2 

13 

14 

3 

30 

269 

46 

9 

324 

2 

5 

3 

10 

6 

4 


10 

1 

2 

1 

4 


Species 

W. Palm Warbler 
Bay-breasted Warbler 
Blackpoll Warbler 
Black-and-white Warbler 
American Redstart 
Ovenbird 

Northern Waterthrush 
Louisiana Waterthrush 
Mourning Warbler 
Common Yellowthroat 
Hooded Warbler 
Wilson's Warbler 
Canada Warbler 
Yellow-breasted Chat 
Scarlet Tanager 
Northern Cardinal 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Indigo Bunting 
Eastern Tow'hee 
American Tree Sparrow- 
Chipping Sparrow 
Field Sparrow 
Vesper Sparrow 
Savannah Sparrow- 
Fox Sparrow- 
Song Sparrow- 
Lincoln's Sparrow 
Swamp Sparrow 
White-throated Sparrow 
White-crowned Sparrow 
Dark-eyed (slate-col.) Junco 
Red-w-inged Blackbird 
Common Grackle 
Brown-headed Cow-bird 
Baltimore Oriole 
Purple Finch 
American Goldfinch 
House Sparrow 
Total individuals 
Total species 


1996 

1997 

1998 

Total 

43 

20 

4 

67 

1 


1 

2 


1 

1 

2 

7 

12 

3 

22 

13 

28 

6 

47 

24 

95 

18 

137 


5 

2 

7 

5 

10 

2 

17 

33 

60 

27 

120 

12 

23 

5 

40 

13 

1 

16 

4 

33 

1 

1 

12 

12 

7 

1 

31 

6 

4 

1 

11 

3 

3 

1 

7 



2 

2 

8 


30 

38 

4 

2 

2 

8 

4 

4 

2 

10 



3 

3 


1 

3 

4 

24 

67 

62 

153 

23 

33 

27 

83 

14 

46 

25 

85 

42 

137 

171 

350 

4 

23 

20 

47 

49 

77 

114 

240 

29 

14 

27 

70 

1 

1 

3 

5 

12 

24 

15 

51 

10 

23 

9 

42 

16 

16 

12 

44 

1261 

1653 

1222 

4163 

73 

76 

72 
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The North Cascades Endangered Wildlife Project 


by Jason Pizzey 

Last year, I wrote an article about a 
university course I was involved with in 
the Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem 
through San Francisco State University’s 
Wildlands Studies program. This year I 
was able to take another course but this 
time in the North Cascades Ecosystem in 
Washington State. Once again a number 
of students (17) from the United States 
and Canada were enrolled for the two 
week project. 

We were based in Leavenworth. WA, 
a small Bavarian community in the heart 
of the North Cascades. We worked out of 
the U.S. Forest Service Ranger Station 


Unfroglike 

(the frog does not drink up the pond in 
which he lives - Indian proverb) 

Pirates milk 
our Mother’s riches 
squander them 

Leeches bleed 
our Mother dry' 
sap her second wind 

Drunk they swallow 
our Mother whole 
then spew her out 

The frog is croaking 
‘‘Emulate me" 

Heed his call 

The frog is croaking. 

by April Severin 


fortheWenatcheeNationalForest. There 
is some beautiful country around 
Leavemvorth and the mountains provided 
a splendid backdrop wherever we went. 

The first few days of the project were 
spent in class learning about the 
endangered species in the area and the 
various survey methods we would be 
employing. Some of the endangered 
species included gray wolves, grizzly 
bears, wolverine, lynx, northern spotted 
owls, northern goshawks, bald eagles and 
peregrine falcons. 

We also learned the survey protocols 
for black bears, wolves, lynx and northern 
spotted owls. In particular, we learned 
how to howl for wolves, hoot for owls and 
use the radio-telemetry equipment to track 
radio-collared bears! 

The class was split into three groups 
for the second part of the project for field 
work in the front country. Our group did 
some moth surveying on the first night, 
which involved setting out traps (buckets 
with fluorescent lights on top) and then 
collecting our catch the next morning. It 
is a new method being used because 
moths have been identified as a potential 
food source for grizzly bears. 

The second night saw us sitting up 
top a ridge in a private forest using the 
radio-telemetry equipment to find black 
bears. We surveyed once every two hours 
the whole night, taking shifts so we could 
all get some sleep. 

One black bear showed up and was 
active in the evening and in the morning 
(basically it was sleeping all night). If a 
frequency is heard on the receiver then 
that tells you if a bear is active and it can 


be a few feet from you or miles away. 

The third night my group went for a 
hike into prime spotted owl habitat. They 
prefer old growth forests of lodgepole 
pine and western red cedar with an 
abundance of felled logs where they can 
prey on small mammals. We did some 
hooting to try and find some but were 
unlucky this night. 

On one of the previous nights we 
went on an optional excursion to a forest 
where there is a known nesting pair. We 
did some hooting that night and were 
privileged to hear a spotted owl hoot back 
to us. 

It was now time for our six day 
backpacking excursion into the back 
country in an area known as the Alpine 
Lakes Wilderness and the class was split 
into two groups to cover more ground. 
Our first two nights involved some more 
owl surveying. 

On my first hooting survey for spotted 
owls (two hoots over about 5 minutes) I 
was able to call in a juvenile barred owl. 
We found the tree it was perched in and 
were able to observe it for quite some time 
as it continued to make the contact call for 
its parents. 

The experience became even more 
amazing when we were able to hear both 
parents hooting back to it. It was not die 
species we were looking for but everyone 
had to agree that it was pretty incredible. 
One of the instructors had to comment on 
the luck we were having with owl 
surveying because it usually is not this 
easy. 

Our trek then led us up to about 5800 
feet in elevation over about a four mile 
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hike (a gain of about 4000 feet). Three 
nights here were used to do some wolf 
howling surveys from high up on ridge 
tops. 

Each night we would go out on 
different routes pre-selected by the 
instructors and survey from 3 stations set 
about a mile apart. It involved one howler 
at each station who would give 30-40 
seconds of continuous howling (2-4 
howls) and then wait two minutes for a 
response before trying once more. 

Since there are only about 10 wolves 
in all of Washington State we did not 
really expect to have any responses other 
than coyotes and unfortunately we did 
not hear any wolves. They are just trying 
to find where the wolves are located now 
and we were a big help since there is not 
much time or funding for surveying 
currently. That held true for all the work 
we were involved in. 

It was then time to head back to 
civilization to take showers and for some 
pizza and beer! We finished off the project 
by writing a short exam, having a group 
discussion, giving presentations on the 
data collected, and conducting a 
management simulation. 

The management simulation 
involved groups of us as developers, 
decision-makers and biologists. We all 
had to come together for a public meeting 
(the instructors w ere the public) to discuss 
the developers' proposal for a dude ranch 
to be built in prime habitat. It was 
interesting to see the difficulties that can 
arise with so many opposing viewpoints 
and compromises had to be worked out. 

This year I was able to drive out w'est 
and it w as a great experience. Dunng the 
w'hole month that I w as away I managed 


to make a bird list of all the species that I 
encountered. I know’ many of you are very 
interested in the sightings that fellow 
members make so here are some of the 
more interesting ones I saw or heard. 
Mountain bluebirds, western meadow¬ 
larks, screech ow'ls, barred owls, northern 
spotted owl, great-homed owl, ferruginous 
hawk, sharp-shinned hawk, Cooper's 
haw'ks, bald eagle, golden eagles, 
American kestrels, willow ptarmigan, pine 
siskins, varied thrush, red-shafted flicker, 
ruby-crowned kinglet, rufous 
hummingbirds, yellow-rumped warblers, 
common yellowthroats, western tanagers, 
Clark's nutcrackers. Stellar's jays and 
gray jays. 



Firstly, my apologies for making it 
another book about birds this month. I 
promise that it will be something different 
next time. 

Before getting to this month's book, 
it is necessary to backtrack to 1980. That 
w as the year that British TV personality 
and keen birder. Bill Oddie, wrote a very 
funny book appropriately called Bill 
Oddie's Little Black Bird Book. Even on 
the fourth or fifth reading it is still good 
for several smiles and even a few loud 
chuckles amongst those birders who are 
able to admit that they are addicted to a 
ridiculous pursuit. To quote Bill: “Bird- 


The Wildlands Studies program 
offers students the chance to have a true 
wilderness adventure w’hile at the same 
time contributing to valid scientific 
projects . It is too hard to put into words the 
feeling one can have wiulc sitting on a 
silent ridge in the back country on a clear, 
starlit night and belting out a howi with as 
much strength as you can muster. Only- 
then do you sit back and listen through 
that silence to hopefully hear that distant 
howi. 

All of this is very' overwhelming but 
then add the Perseids meteor shower, 
Jupiter rising in the East and coyotes 
howling back and you end up with a 
totally awesome experience. HI 


watching is an obsession, a disease even, 
and if you’ve got it you w'on’t get rid of 
it.” While w'e resent being the butt of 
non-birders' comments and jokes, most 
birders can and do laugh at themselves. 

So, twitching with anticipation, I sat 
down recently with Bill’s second literary- 
effort, Follow that Bird (Robson 1994, 
$18.95), to enjoy another fun read about 
this crazy obsession known as birding. 
Bill takes us around Britain and to 
Morocco, India, Ireland and Papua New 
Guinea. But middle age appears to have 
changed Bill for unlike his first, I did not 
find this to be a humourous book. In fact, 
it is more about local colour, marriage 
and friendship than it is about birds and 
birders. Sorry, Bill, but you slipped on 
this one. 

So, to the wnuld-be purchaser, I 
suggest instead that if you don’t already 
possess a copy’, you spend your money on 
Bill's first book which has been 
republished. But expect to pay more than 
the $4.95 charged for the first edition. 
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Noteworthy Bird Records 

by Rob Dobos 


Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 1998 to May 31: 240. Underlined species or dates require documentation by 
the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. 

Observers: Glenn Barrett (GB), Mike Boyd (MB). Barb Charlton (BC), Dave Copeland (DCo), Tom Crooks (TC), Bill Cuddy (BCu), 
Bob Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Dave Don (DD), Jim Dowall (JD), Sean Dugay (SD), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Dave Elder 
(DE), John Hannah (JHh), Jim Heslop (JH), Mark Jennings (MJ), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Corey Lewis 
(CL), Nadine Litwin (NL), Stuart Mackenzie (SM), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), Matt Mills (MM), David Moffat (DMo), Niagara 
Peninsula Hawkwatch (NPH), John Olmsted (JO), Rose Petersen (RPe), Michael Rinas (MR), Glenda Slessor (GS), Hobbe Smit 
(HS), Bill Smith (BS), Ian Smith (IS), Mike Street (MS), Peter Thoem (PT), Tom Thomas (TT), Gavin Wells (GWe), Martin Wemaart 
(MWe), Bob Westmore (BWe), Don Wills (DWi), Brian Wylie (BW), many observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 

F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
max. -maximum # reported 

# - valid reported record 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 

1st sum. -first summer 
terr. -territorial bird 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [£A] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [//TV] 
Halton [HL\ 

Hamilton-Wentworth [HW] 
Niagara [AG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [ WT\ 

Wellington [ WL] 


MAY 1998 

General: There were few groundings of passerine migrants due to the pleasant weather conditions throughout most of May. As 
a result, many long-time active observers described it as the poorest spring migration they have ever witnessed in the Hamilton 
area. On a positive note, a number of interesting breeding records were established. 

Red-throated Loon#: Two at Woodland Cemetery [HW] May 2 L (RD). 

Common Loon: A max. of 40 on Lake Ontario off Shoreacres [HL] May 3-6 (RD,BC;KM); one over Mount Hope [HW] May 
23 (HS); two off Millen Rd [HW] May 30 (KM). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One terr. at Foreman Rd Wetland [HW] May 25 (RD). 

Horned Grebe: Six off Burlington Lakeshore [HL] May 3 (RD,BC). 

Red-necked Grebe: 35 off Burlington Lakeshore May 3-4 (RD,BC;KM); 39 off Spencer Smith Park [HL] May 14 (PT), and 
22 ad.,one 1st sum. there May 31 (KM); the breeding pair at Bronte Harbour [//L]were incubating eggs by May 13 (GE). 
American Bittern#: One terr. at RR552 S of Gore Rd [HW] May 8 (MS,BS); one at Middletown Marsh [HW] May 31 (RD). 
LITTLE BLUE HERON#: One imm. at Dundas Marsh [HW] May 17*-18 (DMo). 

Brant#: Three at Burlington Beachstrip [HL] May 27 F {fide GB). 

Trumpeter Swan#: One tagged ad. at Valley Inn [HL] May 3-28 (RD,BC). 

Northern Shoveler: Two pair at Tollgate Ponds [HW] May 30 (BW). 

Northern Pintail: Two pair at Tollgate Ponds May 30 (BW;KM). 
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Redhead: Two m..two f. at E end of Harbour ]HW\ May 31 (KM). 

Greater Scaup: Two m.,one f. at Tollgate Ponds May 24-30 (KM); two m. off Spencer Smith Park May 31 (KM). 

Lesser Scaup: Nine m. at Windermere Basin [HW] May 24 (KM); one m. at Spencer Smith Park May 31 (KM). 

Surf Scoter: Seven off Burlington Lakeshore May 6 (KM): two off Spencer Smith Park May 31 (KM). 

White-winged Scoter: 165 flying N over Bronte May 13 (GE); 22 off Bronte May 19 (MJ): one off Fifty' Point C.A. [HW/NG] 
May 26 (RD). 

Oldsquaw: 10000 off Burlington Lakeshore May 3 (RD.BC); 1800 off Bronte May 9 (MJ): two off Burloak Dr \HL\ May 21 L 
(MJ). 

Common Goldeneye: One m. off Appleby Line \HL\ May 6 L (KM). 

Hooded Merganser: One f. at Middletown Marsh May 3-30 (RD.BC); one f. off Burloak Dr May 24 (MJ); one f. off NE Shore 
of Harbour [HW] May 30 (KM). 

Red-breasted Merganser: 20 off Sioux Lookout Park [HL\ May 18 (RD). 

Common Merganser: Two m. off NE Shore of Harbour May 30 L (KM). 

Ruddy Duck: Three f at Tollgate Ponds May 18 L (RD). 

Osprey: A pair nesting on an artificial platform at Dundas Marsh May 1-on (m.obs.) provided the first nesting record for 
Hamilton-Wentworth ; another pair at a nest on hydro pole:: in the Grand River S of Cayuga \HN\ was found May 17 (BS). 

Bald Eagle#: Eight counted at Beamer C.A., Grimsby [M7] May 1-15L (NPH). 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: Birds counted at Beamer C.A.: 205 -May 1, 277 -May 2. 135 -May 7 (NPH): one at Shell Park. Bronte 
[HL\ May 25 L (MJ). 

Cooper’s Hawk: One terr. pair at Middletown Marsh May 1-on (RD.BC). 

Northern Goshawk#: One at N Shore of Cootes Paradise May 15 (GWe); one over Waterdown [HW] May 29 (RD); one terr. 
ad. at Governors Rd. Dundas [HW] May 30 (BWe etal.). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: One at Beamer C.A. May 12 L (NPH). 

Broad-winged Hawk: Birds counted at Beamer C.A.: 394 -May 1. 225 -May 2. 236 -May 6 (NPH). 

FERRUGINOUS HAWK#: One at Grimsby Airpark [NG] May 6 (DCo) may have been the same as one seen at Beamer C.A. 
in April. 

Rough-legged Hawk: One at Beamer C.A. May 1 L (NPH). 

Merlin#: Birds counted at Beamer C.A.: 2 -May 6. 2 -May 7, 1 -May 10 L (NPH). 

Peregrine Falcon#: One at Mount Nemo [HL\ May 2 (BW); singles at Beamer C.A. May 3 and May 15 L (NPH); the nesting 
pair at the Sheraton Hotel. Hamilton [HW] hatched four chicks by early-May (NL). 

Ring-necked Pheasant#: One at Fifty Point C.A. May 13 (MM.SM); one at Cone 4 W of Brock Rd [HW] May 30 (RD). 

Wild Turkey#: Terr, birds heard at Hyde Tract [HW] May 1 (MR). 

Virginia Rail#: One at Bronte Marsh [HL\ May 3 (MJ): three terr. at Slote & Mineral Springs Rds [HW] May 17 (JO,JH.DE): 
two terr. at Hendne Valley \HL] May 23 (TT); two terr. at Safari Rd Wetland [HW] May 27 (RD); one terr. at Middletown Rd 
N of Cone 5 [HW] May 30 (RD). 

Sora#: One at Dundas Marsh Apr 30 * (BW). and two there May 2 (RC.GS). 

Common Moorhen#: One at N Shore of Cootes Paradise [HW] May 6 * (RC et al.). 

American Coot: One at Shoreacres May 3 (RD.BC): one at Windermere Basin May 18 L (RD) 
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Sandhill Crane#: Three at 10th Rd E, Saltfleet [HW] May 14 L (MM,SM). 

American Golden-Plover#: One at Tollgate Ponds May 2 * (RD,BC). 

Semipalmated Plover: One at Hwy 6 N of Hagersville [fflV] May 8 * (MS), and four there May 21 (JD); five at Ofield Rd & 
Cone 4 \HW\ May 21 (RD); seven at Smithville Sewage Ponds [NG] May 24 (KM); three at E end of Harbour May 30 
(KM;BW). 

Greater Yellowlegs: Two at Ofield Rd & Cone 4 Apr 16 * (BW). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: Seven at Ofield Rd & Cone 4 May 20 (RD); one at Windermere Basin May 30 L (KM). 

Solitary Sandpiper: One at Middletown Marsh May 4*-8 (RD); three at Smithville Sewage Ponds May 24 L (KM). 

Upland Sandpiper#: Two at 10th Rd E, Saltfleet May 2 (RD,BC); one over Mount Hope May 5 (HS); one at Hagersville [HN] 
May 9 (MS : BS); oneterr. at Cone 5 E of Middletown Rd [. HW] May 29-30 (RD). 

Whimbrel#: 38 at Bronte Harbour May 25 * (MJ). 

Ruddy Turnstone: One at Tollgate Ponds May 21 * (RD); three at E end of Harbour May 30 (KM;BW). 

Sanderling: Two at Tollgate Ponds May 29 * (RD). 

Semipalmated Sandpiper: One at Hwy 6 N of Hagersville May 8 * (MS); four at Smithville Sewage Ponds May 24 (KM); 15 
at E end of Harbour May 30 (KM;BW). 

Least Sandpiper: One at Windermere Basin May 18 * (RD); 35 at Hwy 6 N of Hagersville May 21 (JD); 12 at Ofield Rd & 
Cone 4 May 21 (RD); five at Smithville Sewage Ponds May 24 (KM); one at Windermere Basin May 30 L (KM). 
White-rumped Sandpiper: Three at Hwy 6 N of Hagersville May 21 * (JD) and eight there May 22 (KM,RD,BC); three at 
Windermere Basin May 30 (KM). 

Dunlin: 12 at Dundas Marsh May 17 (DMo); 29 at E end of Harbour May 18 (RD); 25 at Brock Rd & Cone 5 [HW] May 22 
(RD); 75 at Tollgate Ponds May 30 (KM;BW). 

Stilt Sandpiper: One at Dundas Marsh Mav 17 * (DMo). 

Short-billed Dowitcher: One at Dundas Marsh May 17 * (DMo); four at Hwy 6 N of Hagersville May 21 (JD); one intergrade 
hendersoni x griseus at Windermere Basin May 24 (KM); two at Tollgate Ponds May 30 (KM;BW). 

American Woodcock: Four at Fifty Point C.A. May 13-14 (MM,SM). 

Wilson’s Phalarope#: One m. at Windermere Basin May 24 * (KM). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: 30 off Woodland Cemetery May 3 (RD.BC); 80 off LaSalle Marina May 4 (KM); eight at Carroll’s Point 
[HW] May 27 (RD); five 1st sum. off Spencer Smith Park May 31 (KM). 

Glaucous Gull: One off Shoreacres May 3 L (RD). 

Black-billed Cuckoo: One at Fifty Point C.A. May 13 * (SM). 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo#: One at Dundas Valley C.A. [HW\ May 17 * (JO); one at Mount Hope May 22-25 (HS). 

Northern Saw-whet Owl#: A pair nesting in a flicker box fledged four young by the end of May in Onondaga Twp. |£7?] 
(DWi), providing a first nesting record for Brant County. 

Common Nighthawk: 30 over Gage Park [HW] May 19 * (BCu). 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird: Three at Fifty' Point C.A. May 13 * (MM,SM). 

Red-headed Woodpecker#: One at 87 Acre Park, Saltfleet [HW] May 14 * (CL); two at Mount Hope May 20 (HS). 
Red-bellied Woodpecker#: One at 87 Acre Park, Saltfleet May 7 (CL). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: One at Shell Park May 5 L (MJ). 
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Pileated Woodpecker#: One at Bronte May 5-6 (MJ); one at Cone 6 E of Middletown Rd \HW\ May 9 (RD). 

Olive-sided Flycatcher#: One at Burloak Woods [HL] May 19 * (MJ), and one there May 20 (RC et al.). 

Eastern Wood-Pewee: One at Middletown Marsh May 17 * (RD). 

Alder Flycatcher: One at RR552 S of Gore Rd May 25 * (RD). 

Willow Flycatcher: One at Slote & Mineral Springs Rds May 17 * (JO.JH.DE). 

Least Flycatcher: Ten at Fifty Point C.A. May 13-14 (MM,SM). 

Great Crested Flycatcher: One at Spencer Creek. Dundas [HW] May 5 * (BW); five at Fifty Point C.A. Mav 13-14 
(MM.SM). 

Eastern Kingbird: One at Bronte Prov Park [HL] May 2 * (RC et al.). 

Blue-headed Vireo: One at Fifty Point C.A. May 13 L (MM,SM). 

Yellow-throated Vireo#: One at 87 Acre Park, Saltfleet May 7 * (CL); one terr. m. at Middletown Marsh May 30-on (RD.BC). 
Warbling Vireo: One at Middletown Marsh May 7 * (RD). 

Red-eyed Vireo: One at Cone 6 E of Brock Rd [HW\ May 9 * (RD). 

Tufted Titmouse#: A pair was found carrying food to a nest hole near RBG Nature Centre [HW] May 16-on (MM), providing 
the first confinned breeding record for Hamllton-Wenfworlh. 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: One at Fifty' Point C.A. May 13 L (MM.SM). 

Carolina Wren#: Four at Red Hill Valley [HW] May 17 (SD). 

House Wren: One at Shell Park Apr 24 F (BW). 

Winter Wren: Seven at Bronte May 5 L (MJ). 

Marsh Wren#: One terr. at N Shore of Cootes Paradise May 6F-on(RC et al.). 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet: 50 at Shell Park May 5 and five there May 14 L (MJ). 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher: A pair building a nest at 16 Mile Creek, Oakville [HL] May 7 (MB). 

Veery: One at Kings Forest [HW] May 6 * (MB); seven at Fifty Point C.A. May 13-14 (MM,SM). 

Gray-cheeked Thrush: One at Fifty Point C.A. May 14 * (MM,SM). 

Swainson’s Thrush: 25 at Fifty Point C.A. May 13*-14 (MM,SM). 

Hermit Thrush: Two at Bronte May 6 L (MJ). 

Wood Thrush: One at Burloak Woods and one at Northvieyv Cres. Burlington [HL] Mav 5 * (MJ); one at Ramsgate Dr. Stonev 
Creek [HW\ May 22 L (DL.GL) 

Gray Catbird: One at LaSalle Park | HL] May 6 F (RC). 

American Pipit: One over St. Augustine’s Cemetery, Dundas [HW] May 1 L (MM). 

Blue-winged Warbler: One at Burloak Woods May 6 * (MJ). 

“Brewster’s” Warbler: One at Shell Park May 13 * (BW). 

Tennessee Warbler: One at Fifty Point C.A. May 13 * (MM,SM). 

Orange-crowned Warbler: One at Shell Park May 16 * (MJ). 

Nashville Warbler: One at New St & Guelph Line [HL] May 2 * (RC,GS); one at Bronte Harbour May 22 L (MJ). 

Northern Parula#: One m at Burloak Woods May 8 F (MJ); one m. at Lakeshore Rd, Bronte [HL] May 18 (RD); one at 
Escarpment Rail Trail. Hamilton [HW\ May 19 (BCu); one m. at Middletown Marsh Mav 19 (RD); one m. at Shell Park Mav 
24 L (MJ). 
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Yellow Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh May 1 * (RD); 28 at Fifty Point C.A. May 13-14 (MM.SM). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: One at 16 Mile Creek May 2 * (MB); one at Bronte Harbour May 25 L (MJ). 

Magnolia Warbler: One at Burloak Woods May 8 * (MJ). 

Cape May Warbler: One at Shell Park May 12 * (MJ). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: One m. at Burloak Woods May 2 * (MJ); three f. at Bronte May 25 L (MJ). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: Birds on May 5: 30 -Fifty Point C.A. (KM), 52 -Bronte (MJ), 24 -Woodland Cemetery (BW); 26 at 
Fifty Point C.A. May 13 (MM.SM); one at Middletown Marsh May 31 L (RD). 

Black-throated Green Warbler: One at Burloak Woods May 1 * (MJ); one at Bronte Harbour May 22 L (MJ). 

Blackburnian Warbler: One at Burloak Woods May 9 * (MJ); one at Mount Hope May 25 L (HS). 

Pine Warbler: One terr. pair at Middletown Marsh May 1-on (RD,BC); one terr. at Kings Forest May 6 (MB); one terr. at 16 
Mile Creek May 7 (MB); one terr. at Spring Valley, Dundas [HW\ May 17 (MM). 

Palm Warbler: Three at Fifty' Point C.A. May 14 L (MM,SM). 

Bay-breasted Warbler: One m. at Shell Park May 5 * (MJ); five at Bronte May 19 L (MJ). 

Blackpoll Warbler: One at Red Hill Valley May 17 * (SD); one at Moxley Rd N ofHwy 5 [HW] May 30 L (RD). 

Cerulean Warbler#: One at 87 Acre Park, Saltfleet May 14 * (CL). 

Black-and-white Warbler: One at Bronte May 27 L (MJ). 

American Redstart: One at N Shore or Cootes Paradise May 7 * (BW). 

Prothonotarv Warbler#: A pair nesting at Dundas Marsh were incubating six eggs by May 26 (DWi). 

Ovenbird: Birds on May 5 *: 1 -Bronte Harbour (MJ), 1 -Woodland Cemetery (BW), 1 -Northview Cres, Burlington (MJ). 
Northern Waterthrush: Two terr. at Middletown Rd S of Cone 6 May 2 * (RD,BC). 

Mourning Warbler#: One m. at Shell Park May 16 * (MJ); one m. at Burloak Woods May 25 L (MJ). 

Common Yellowthroat: One at Bronte Prov Park (RC et al.) and one at Middletown Rd N of Cone 5 (RD,BC) May 2 F. 
Wilson’s Warbler: One at Shell Park May 21 * (MJ). 

Canada Warbler: One m. at Burloak Woods May 19 * (MJ); one at Burloak Woods May 25 L (MJ). 

Scarlet Tanager: One m. at Fifty Point C.A. May 13 * (MM,SM), and one m. there May 26 L (RD). 

Eastern Towhee: One at Mount Hope May 5 L (HS). 

Field Sparrow: 20 at Bronte Prov. Park May 2 (RC et al). 

Grasshopper Sparrow#: One terr. at Rockton Sparrow Field [HW\ May 27 * (RD); one terr. at Cone 5 E of Middletown Rd 
May 30-on (RD); one terr. at Cone 4 W of Brock Rd May 31 (RD et al.). 

Lincoln’s Sparrow: One at Shell Park May 5 * (MJ); two at Bronte May 19 L (MJ). 

White-throated Sparrow: 30 at Fifty Point C.A. May 13 (MM,SM); two at Burloak Woods May 25 L (MJ). 

White-crowned Sparrow: Birds on May 5 F: 3 -Grimsby Sewage Ponds (KM), 2 -Bronte Harbour (MJ), 1 -Mount Hope (HS); 
one at Bronte Woods (MJ) and one at Van Wagners Ponds [HW\ (RD) May 20 L. 

Dark-eyed Junco: One at York Rd, Dundas \HW] May 15 L (GWe). 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak: Two at 16 Mile Creek May 7 * (MB). 

Indigo Bunting: One at Shell Park May 13 * (GE). 

Rusty Blackbird: 100 at Middletown Rd N of Cone 5 May 2 (RD.BC); two at Burloak Woods May 9 L (MJ). 
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Orchard Oriole#: Two pair behind Olympic Arena. Dundas \HW\ May 9*-on (DMo:MM:BW): one terr. m. at Fifty Point 
C.A. May 13 (MM.SM). 

Baltimore Oriole: One at Mount Hope May 5 * (HS). 

Purple Finch#: One m. at S Shore of Cootes Paradise [HW\ May 1 (MM.JHh): one m. at Ramsgate Dr. Stoney Creek May 1- 
3L (DL,GL). 

Pine Siskin#: Two at Mountsberg C.A. [HW WL\ May 2 (DD.TC.MWe): two at Hatton Dr, Ancaster \HW\ May 4 (RPe.IS); 
one at Middletown Marsh May 7-8L (RD). 

Evening Grosbeak#: One f. at Middletown Marsh May 2 L (RD.BC). 


Please send your bird records for June-July by October 10 to: Rob Dobos. 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.R.#2, Waterdown, Ont., 
LOR 2H2; phone: (905) 659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca ^ 


Tour of the Universe and its Wonders 


by Jim and Jean Slot lend 

The 79th season of the HNC started 
off with a tour of the universe thanks to 
our speaker, Terence Dickinson, well- 
known writer and lecturer. Terence has 
written 14 books on astronomy, including 
the ever popular Night Watch, newly 
revised this year. He has received 11 
national and international science writing 
awards; the International Astronomical 
Union has named an asteroid after him. in 
honour of his contributions to astronomy, 
and in 1995, he was appointed a member 
of the Order of Canada for his 
achievements in popularizing science. 

This evening, Terence took us on a 
tour of the solar system and beyond — to 
the very edge of the universe. Along the 
way, he gave us helpful advice and useful 
tips for getting started in astronomy. For 
example, birding binoculars are perfect 
for getting acquainted with the night sky 
and nearby celestial objects. A twenty 
dollar adapter from a store specializing in 
telescopes and bmoculars, will allow you 
to mount your binoculars on a tripod. This 
modification makes for clear viewing of 
the moon, and planets as far away as 


Jupiter, where four of its eight moons can 
readily be seen through binoculars. As for 
telescopes, beware of ads that make the 
claim of huge magnification in the first 
line, they are unsuitable for star watching, 
so don’t waste your money on them. 

A child's inflatable dingy', available 
for about $25, is excellent for long periods 
of prone stargazing. It is more comfortable 
than a lawn chair, offers support in just 
the right places and keeps you dry and 
warm. 

I was reassured to leam that the 
constellations don’t look anything like 
their traditional names and that by keying 
in on just three of them, the Big Dipper, 
Orion, and Cassiopeia, it is possible to 
easily find other stars, constellations, and 
galaxies in the vastness of the dark sky. 

The Aurora Borealis, the Northern 
Lights, is composed of protons and 
electrons which are emitted from the sun 
and come down in a ring around the North 
magnetic pole. The number and intensity 
of Aurora displays are linked to sunspot 
activity' which peaks every 11 years. It is 
due to peak in the year 2000 so 1999,2000 


and 2001 should be good aurora years. 
Aurora’s can even be seen here in 
Burlington but it is important to get away 
from the lights so a good viewing spot 
would be north of Burlington. Auroras 
can happen any time and it is possible to 
get predictions of auroras on the Internet. 
The w'eb sites will be listed in next month's 
SkyNews magazine. 

Since the 1960s there has been an 
explosion of light ‘‘pollution” in North 
America. Under optimum conditions we 
can see only a very' small portion of the 
universe but the average, modem city 
dweller sees even less. We need to 
encourage municipalities to use “full 
cut-off’ lights which shine down instead 
of shining light to the sides. At home, we 
can use infra-red motion detectors instead 
of yard lights to warn of intruders. 

The presentation was illustrated with 
quite remarkable slides, many' of them 
taken by' Terry at his home near Kingston. 
Photographs of the aurora and of the 
comet Hale-Bopp and Mir space station 
w ? ere especially memorable. Terry’s 
comprehensive knowledge and his dry 
wit, made the evening memorable.pl 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, October 5, 8:00 p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington 

Annual General Meeting 
and Members' Night 

Join us for an evening of entertaining short 
presentations. Some of the scheduled speakers 
includes Walter Muma, who will share his 
experiences of nine courses at the Tracker 
School, which is definitely not your ordinary 
nature and wilderness survival school. Hear 
some of the amazing story of Tom Brown and 
his teacher, Stalking Wolf, and find out why 
each course at the school is an experience that 
stays with you for a lifetime. Another speaker 
will be “Captain Cootes’' who will share with 
us stories of how different Hamilton Harbour 
and Cootes Paradise used to be. 
Refreshments served from 7:30 and after 
the program. Come early to socialize. 

Next Month 

Monday , November 9, 8:00p.m. 

Cross Canada Nature Checkup 
with Dan Stuckey 

Plant Study Group 

Next Meeting 

Thursday, October 15, 7:30p.m. 

34 Jasmine Street, Hamilton 

The Plant Study Group is an informal, 
interesting and interactive way of getting in 
touch with the natural world. It meets on the 
third Thursday of every month. 

Organizers: Jean Stollard 634-3538 
and Pam Walts 388-4482 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, October 19, 7:30p.m. 

Location: C. Centre for Inland Waters 

867 Lakeshore Rd., Burlington 
(under the Skyway Bridge) 

This is an informal meeting featuring a 
discussion of recent bird sightings and a 
workshop, discussion or slide presentation 
about some aspect of birding. If you are a 
beginning birder, come out to learn more 
about birds. If you are an experienced birder, 
come out to share your knowledge and 
enthusiasm. 

This month: A session about binoculars 
presented by David Woods and an 
identification session presented by Jim 
Dowall. 

Contact the bird Hotline for information 
or visit the HNC website. 


Wood Duck Submissions 

Please send submissions for the Wood 
Duck to Don McLean, 68-151 
Gateshead Crescent, Stoney Creek, 
Ontario L8G 3W1. The phone number 
is (905) 664-8796. 

You can also e-mail submissions to: 
don.mclean@hwcn.org. 

Deadline is generally the membership 
meeting before the issue appears. 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club's Membership 
Meetings, call any member of the Board who 
will atrahge a ride for you! Members of the 
Board of Directors, together with their phone 
numbers, are listed on the backpage. Guests 
are always welcome at our meetings. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Monday, October 12 
THANKSGIVING FALL COLOUR 

Enjoy a walk with the Friends of the Red 
Hill Valley. Meet at 10:00 a.m. at 
Elizabeth Bagshaw School at the west 
end of Albright Road. Albright is off 
Mount Albion, south of King Street. 
Contact: Don McLean 664-8796. 

Sunday, October 18 

BIRDING WITH THE ONTARIO 

FIELD ORNITHOLOGISTS 

Club members are invited to join Bob Curry 
as he leads an outing for the OFO in the 
vicinity of VanWagner’s Beach. Meet at 
Hutch’s at 8:00 a.m. For more information 
contact Bob at 637-2022. 

Sunday, October 25, 9 am 

FALL TRIP TO SPOOKY HOLLOW 

Trail maintenance, boardwalk building, or 
just a day out in our sanctuary. Bring a 
lunch. Meet at McDonald’s,, comer of Upper 
James & Rymal Road. Contact Frank Morley 
575-0668. 

Saturday, October 31,1 pin 
FALL WILDFLOWER WALK 

Dean Gugler shares his knowledge and 
interest about wildflowers. Meet at 1 pm at 
the eastern end of Powerline Road which is 
located off Hwy.52 between the 403 and old 
highway 99. For info call 627-9779. 

Sunday, November 1 
FALL BIRD COUNT 

This annual event covers the entire Hamilton 
study area. All birders are needed to obtain 
full coverage. Contact Bill Lamond at (519) 
759-9546 to participate. 

Thanks for the Art 

Barry Cherriere joins Keith Dieroff 
and Trevor Camp in providing artwork for 
the Wood Duck this month. His pieces can 
be seen on pages 30 and 36. We are always 
pleased to welcome new artistic and literary 
contributors. 
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